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Lord Acton, who goes back to F6nelon,' the Platonic founder of revolutionary thinking', and even accords to that mild philosopher more space than he is able to find for Rousseau, remarks that none of the intellectual precursors of the Revolution in France were in reality Liberals. Montesquieu was an intelligent Tory, Voltaire an assailant of the clergy, Turgot a reformer and the inventor of the idea of progress, Rousseau a democrat, Diderot a Freethinker ' The one thing common to them all is the disregard for liberty.' Lord Acton would not, we presume, have denied that the weight of enlightened opinion in France was against arbitrary imprisonment, secret trial, and religious disabilities, and so far favourable to liberty. What he means is, that one wing of enlightened opinion wished to procure these objects through an intelligent but untrammelled despotism, and the other through an intelligent but untrammelled democracy. In particular, he notes it as a specially unfortunate circumstance that, owing to the anti-clericalism of the penod, no attention had been given to the very complicated questions which are connected with the relations of Church and State. The leaders of advanced opinion, being estranged from Christianity, had got into the habit of treating Church questions with levity and indifference They had never seriously examined under what conditions a Church may be established or disestablished, endowed or disendowed, so that, when the ecclesiastical problem became suddenly urgent, theie was no formed body of intelligent opinion concerning it. The ideal of the omnipotence of the State, derived from Rousseau, swept everything before it.
America, with its famous constitution of checks and balances, might, one would have thought, have come to the rescue, but the America which influenced France was the aggressive America of Otis and the War of Independence, not the circumspect America of the Philadelphia Convention. The theory of resistance, the theory that political power comes from the people, the jealous dislike of the* judicial and executive authority, the preference for a Single Chamber, were transmitted from America to France. But the philosophy which informed the debates in the Philadelphia Convention was sealed up in private note-books;
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